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years ago we thought we saw in it an excellent 
opportunity to present to the American school 
and college public a select collection of Spanish 
fiction serving as a counterpart of the Romans 
Ohoisis of the same house, but skillfuly reduced, 
when necessary, and judiciously annotated. Such 
a series would be a distinct help to the spread of 
Spanish letters among us by thus making acces- 
sible to us noteworthy contributions from a field 
of literary activity in which Spanish talent has 
long excelled. Whether this opportunity will 
be realized remains to be seen. Certainly the 
inauguration of the series with Alarc6n's El 
Final de Norma was not auspicious, or one 
calculated to inspire confidence in what might 
follow. For this novel with its insufferable, 
absurdly impossible romanticism is among the 
least deserving of Alarc6n's work, and one of which 
he himself is said to have been later ashamed. 

In the accession of Gald6s' Marianela to the 
series we note a decided raising of the level. To 
the edition itself no serious objection can be taken. 
We regret that the editor has deemed himself 
obliged to cut down the text somewhat " to bring 
it within the limits of the class-room use." The 
fact that his omissions should be, as he alleges, 
digressions or irrelevant descriptions, is not neces- 
sarily a vindication of such a course in the present 
instance, since such passages are often essential to 
the desired flavor of the book and to the author's 
purpose. The whole subject of the extent to 
which a language editor is authorized in med- 
dling with the integrity of a text is a thorny one, 
where opinion is likely to be much divided. 
In the opinion of the present reviewer, how- 
ever, Marianela is in a setting which relieves the 
editor from the perplexity of deciding such a 
problem. The same idea seems to have been held 
by the editors of the first two editions, since they 
present the text entire. 

The annotation is of the brief anaemic kind, a 
kind that spares the reader the trouble of refer- 
ring to the dictionary in numerous cases, and re- 
duces the editor's task, as intellectual purveyor, 
to the point that stimulates hunger rather than 
satisfies it. This may be a desirable principle, 
and one meeting the approval of many. We do 
not undertake to dispute it here. 
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Gald6s' Eleetra, edited, with notes and vocabu- 
lary, by 0. G. Bunnell. New York : Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1902. 

Although Galdos is best known as a prolific 
novelist he has achieved some success as a play- 
wright, largely, we think, on factitious grounds 
made by favoring circumstances arising from the 
author's literary eminence and the timeliness of 
his drama themes. He has produced some ten 
plays, a few of which have had quite a vogue. 
They reflect the writer's salient qualities, as these 
appear in his novels, by standing for a purpose, 
for the inculcation of some reforming social doc- 
trine. The motive does credit to the author, 
albeit it is hardly to be reconciled with the 
principles of the dramatic art. It is doubtful 
whether the purpose-play can achieve lasting 
success. 

In the paucity of good material for modern 
Spanish plays it may be worth while to present 
the Eleetra to the American school and college 
constituencies, although we doubt whether the 
author's reputation will perceptibly gain thereby. 
Eleetra is one of his recent plays, and the one 
which has caught the public favor to the most 
marked degree. The Madrid public was in a 
particularly receptive mood for this play, because 
of the opportuneness of the latter in doing modern 
justice to the ancient theme of the conflict between 
religious tolerance on the one hand and bigotry 
on the other. This conflict is illustrated by the 
vicissitudes of a young girl surrounded by the 
opposing influences of the vida eontemplativa and 
aetiva, alternately dragging her now this way now 
that. The heroine is overflowing with life and 
spirits, and possessed of an inexhaustible fund of 
affection fitting her for the ideal domestic rela- 
tions. But a Spanish Pecksniff would sacrifice 
her to the convent, despite the precious little 
vocation she shows for such a career. Fortunately 
his artful schemes are thwarted and his prey 
escapes him. 

In the presence of obscurantism of a particu- 
larly offensive sort — if degrees may be admitted 
in such a term — the author shows his wonted tact 
and forbearance. But his feelings are unmistak- 
able when, at the close, the heroine is consoled by 
the spectre of her mother and relieved of her 
vows in the following words : " Te doy la verdad, 
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y con ella fortaleza y esperanza ... Si el amor 
conyugal y losgoces de la familia solicitan tu alma, 
dejate llevar de esa dulce atracci6n, y no preten- 
das aqui una santidad que no alcanzarias. Dios 
eati en todas partes." Here we have the keynote 
to the play, its moral — if such a quality may prop- 
erly be said to exist in a play. The present one 
is not comedy, and can hardly be styled tragedy. 
The unity of the acts is not clear enough to the 
average reader to leave his literary sense quite 
satisfied. But the language is not difficult, and 
students can doubtless read the play with profit. 
We wish it could have been better gotten up 
than in the present edition, where errors and 
omissions abound in the editorial workmanship. 
The annotation is of no intrinsic value, falling 
into the time-worn vice of telling us what we 
know, while at the same time discreetly gliding 
over what we do not know and cannot easily find 
out. The vocabulary is particularly vexing in 
its shortcomings: we think that a good second- 
year student, armed with a mal dieeionario de bol- 
rillo, could hardly be guilty of some of these. 
Below are a few errors of statement picked up here 
and there — no attempt is made to gather an ex- 
haustive list ; — Page 13, 1. 11, azucarillos, "con- 
fectionery " (vocab.) : this is an example of mis- 
leading inadequacy of definition, which the con- 
text alone would show, for the characteristic 
Spanish knick-knack of long and brittle sugar 
sticks for sweetening brandy and water as a com- 
mon refreshment. — Page 19, 1. 14, a las veces, 
simply & veces, or hasta algunas veces, instead of 
the editor's contradictory " always, at any time " 
(vocab.). — Page 20, 1. 4, fasiidiate, vocab. inade- 
quate: it has here an idiomatic sense somewhat 
like ' take that, ' or ' there you are.' — Page 20, 1. 
6, esgrime, cf. vocab. " to fence, hold " ; the editor 
must be confusing esgrima, 'the art of fencing,' 
with esgrimir, here, 'to wave, brandish,' e. g., 
esgrimir una espada, un sable, una escoba, un 
l&tigo, etc. To be sure the Academy Dictionary 
is deficient on this point, although Tolhausen gives 
an example; but it is the editor's business to 
supply the numerous omissions of the former work 
in matters of current usage. — Page 21, 1. 32, car- 
garde (adj.) : cf. vocab. " accuser," the applica- 
tion of which to the present case is marvelous 
indeed for the proper sense of ' teasing ' or ' pro- 
voking.' — Page 23, 1. 19, emmienda is here ' cor- 



rection ' rather than editor's " reward " (vocab.). — 
Page 23, 1. 33, langosta desmayada : the sense of 
this, as a term of extreme ungracefulness and un- 
attractiveness in a woman, does not appear from 
the vocabulary ; nor the precise nature of the 
object referred to. — Page 31, 1. 30, (usted) extra- 
Hard : cf. vocab. " to blame, reprimand " for the 
more usual sense, as here, ' to be surprised.' — Page 
34, 1. 14, (estoy) de mas : vocab. " too many " is 
loose for the more precise sense of ' intruding,' or 
' in the way ' (cf. French de trop in same connec- 
tion). — Page 38, 1. 10, apuntan, here 'to begin to 
appear'; vocab. is wrong. — Page 51, 1. 21, cuatrol- 
lones, of which the editor says : " see cuatromilldn 
[vocab.]. A mistake on the part of the servant 
who is speaking and who wishes to give the im- 
pression of a large amount." But the " mistake " 
is probably only the servant's illiterate pronun- 
ciation of euatrillones ( = 1000 trillions), the 
more likely word. — Page 52, 1, 8, hacen el oso, 
" to pay court, make love," apropos of which the 
editor contributes a note as follows : " In Spain it 
is customary for a young man to walk back and 
forth before the house of his fair one, watching the 
windows, thus hoping to obtain a glimpse of her. 
Hence the comparison to a bear pacing back and 
forth in his cage." The last inference is ingenious. 
Kather, the expression, hacer el oso, is a satirical 
extension of the primary idea, ' to play pranks, 
act the clown,' by reference to the ungainly mo- 
tions of a trick bear doing his stunts before an 
audience. — Page 73, 1. 22, (estamos) dwertidas, 
' (we are) nicely off', or ' in a pretty fix ' (iron.), 
instead of vocab. "joyous." — Page 79, 1. 19, luddo 
(estoy), here, ' I'm a nice fellow' (iron.), instead of 
vocab. "enlightened, clear." — Page 82, 1. 26, 
henos : we are not surprised that the editor gives 
no equivalent of compounds of he -\- obj. pro. He 
refers he to haber, which is a summary disposal 
of a much disputed question as to the origin, and 
consequently the proper classification of the term, 
whether it be derived from haber or ver. For oppo- 
site opinions on this point cf. Bello-Cuervo, Gram, 
cast, Note, § 581 and Note 80, p. 87 ; and Ford, 
Old Spanish Etymologies, Modern PhUology,Vol. 1, 
no. 1, pp. 49-53. A note might have held the 
subject in proper suspense. — Page 97, 1. 15, no 
caben en el tiempo = no existe bastante tiempo para, 
' there's no end to,' which is awkwardly hinted at, 
if at all, in the editor's vocab. under caber, " to 
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be incapable." — Page 125, stage scenery, teldn 
eorto : the sense of an act with two stage settings, 
or tableaux, instead of two separate acts, is not clear 
to the average reader from merely bringing to- 
gether the component elements furnished by the 
vocabulary, " short curtain." In the same stage 
setting we find ventanal, which is inserted in the 
vocabulary on the same terms as ventana, " win- 
dow," of which last it is not synonymous but 
rather =una serve de ventanas, una galerkt, de mis- 
tales. — Page 125, 1. 4, la Hermana Contadora, 
" prop, noun " (vocab.) : it is the convent treas- 
urer or accountant (i. e. eajera). — Similarly, p. 
137, 1. 6, la Itermana Guardiana is put in vocab. 
as " prop, noun," whereas it is the janitress, so to 
speak, of the convent. 

The following are some omissions : — Page 10, 1. 
19, dar en, ' to take the notion or idea' — Page 11, 
1. 8, did que (hablar), '(it) gave cause, or grounds, 
for.' — Page 14, 1. 5, (para deeir) cuatro (pala- 
britas), i. e., ' to have a chance to say something.' 
In a juxtaposition of this kind in Spanish euatro 
does not necessarily mean "four," as a definite 
numeral, but represents characteristically an in« 
definite idea of restriction as anglice, ' a couple.' 
Examples are not infrequent, although I am not 
aware of the subject being mentioned in the dic- 
tionaries or in the accessible grammars ; as : euatro 
terrones, a few bits of land ; euatro dones, some 
paltry talents ; euatro palabras (al lector), a sort 
of brief prefatory notice, etc. — Page 45, 1. 10, 
dejar {& uno) mal, ' to leave in the lurch, disap- 
point.' — Page 48, 1. 4, / Anda eon IHos I a charac- 
teristic expression of dazed astonishment, as 
' Mercy on us ! ' — Page 58, 1. 24, tengo para mi, 
'I am of the opinion.' — Page 81, 1. 26, pues no 
faltaba mat, ' why certainly.' — Page 102, 1. 19, 
pidepor esa boea, ' ask what you please.' — Page 
125, L 13, men, ' forehead.' 

The following typographical errors are noted : — 
Page 11, 1. 5, llomaremos ; p. 107, 1. 3, acorbar- 
dandose; p. 128, 1. 6, et for en; p. 133, 1.24, 
chiton for chiton ; p. 136, 1. 1, hermada for her- 
mana; in vocab. respirar, "to breath"; in Act 
IV the punctuation is faulty at the beginning of 
sc. iii (p. 101) and in sc. xi (p. 121, 1. 12), the 
latter case occurring also in the Madrid edition. 
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A History of German Literature. By John 6. 
Robertson. New York: Putnam, 1902. xxviii, 
365 pp. 

There has long been a vacant place waiting for 
a sober, accurate, and up-to-date English study of 
the general field of German Literature, based 
upon the results of modern scholarship without 
being too technical. Professor Robertson's book 
fills this vacancy quite acceptably, and imme- 
diately takes its place as the most useful work on 
the subject, as a general hand-book, that has yet 
appeared in English. This new History of Ger- 
man Literature has not the brilliancy, breadth, 
and originality of Scherer's masterpiece, nor the 
kindling enthusiasm and eloquence of Professor 
Francke's "Social Forces," but partly for that 
reason, because of its eminent sobriety, it is a 
safer guide for the beginner; and it differs so 
widely from both these works that it may well be 
used together with them. 

Professor Robertson's book is essentially a de- 
scriptive study, and it has both the advantages 
and limitations implied in this characterization. 
It succeeds in giving a very good idea of the 
literature of the important periods, of the work 
of the principal authors, and of individual master- 
pieces ; and to this end the many outlines given of 
the greatest works discussed are most useful and 
acceptable. At the same time the work as a 
whole is more like a picture gallery than like a 
history. Undoubtedly the thing done — the de- 
scription of the literature — was the first thing to 
be done ; the question is whether more attention 
might not have been given to general movements, 
to the great lines of development, to comparative 
study, both within the single literature and with 
other literatures, without unduly swelling the size 
of the volume. One would consent to the omis- 
sion of a considerable proportion of the names 
mentioned, for the sake of more emphasis upon 
the evolution and comparative aspects of the 
literature studied. The introduction is excellent 
in this respect, but it gives only a very brief sum- 
ming up. Especially would a larger reference to 
parallel or contrasting phenomena in English 
literature be welcome for its pedagogical value. 

Every new history of literature that appears 



